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God of Kant ! Surely the idea of God will still alter as humanity 
does, and we can assert of him no invariable attributes, unless 
the human race has such. Personality? Why yes, if personality 
is the principle of growth of the human race from man-worni 
to divinity! If our living to-day demands the assumption of a 
God-consciousness and of an infinite worth for personality, then 
in the name of Kant and the modern pragmatists, let us as- 
sume them and be not ashamed! But let us hold them as 
assumptions, as working hypotheses, as faith; for how can we 
escape the conviction that after all they are but the objectifica- 
tion of our own present need? That they should be so does 
not, of course, invalidate their truth to us. It only keeps awake 
the question of their universal validity. It raises the problem 
of how development can be reconciled with finality, which is 
the great problem to be discussed by the author in his next 
volume. It raises also certain other questions connected with 
this, such as the characteristics of a growing God — his per- 
fection, omnipotence, omniscience, and all the other qualities 
which theology has always attributed to him. 

So we might go on raising questions. But enough has been 
said to show that in the volume under consideration one finds 
a combination of a genuinely philosophical and scientific temper 
with a warmth of religious feeling that makes the problems dis- 
cussed living issues, and that gives a reasonable ground for the 
hope that in his constructive treatment the author will find a 
satisfactory solution of the problem which he has set himself. 

Amy E. Tanner. 
Wilson College. 

Primitive Christian Education. By Geraldine Hodgson, 
B. A. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clarke, 1906. Pp. 287. 

So little has been written on this particular period of the his- 
tory of education, that this interesting contribution to the subject 
is especially welcome. 

The attitude of the early Christians towards education is here 
depicted with no slight skill, and a strong effort is made to vin- 
dicate them from the charges of contempt of learning and neg- 
lect of education which have been brought against them by 
certain writers. 

Miss Hodgson's main contention is that the primitive Chris- 
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tians were necessarily concerned with problems of conduct — 
moral discipline — rather than with those of intellectual educa- 
tion. The state of society in general was such that in order to 
preserve the purity of the infant church it was felt to be neces- 
sary to concentrate upon moral and religious instruction in the 
catechetical schools, the pupils of which were chiefly converts 
from paganism. It must be admitted that Theology and Chris- 
tian Ethics as taught in these schools afford scope also for intel- 
lectual training, especially as the methods of teaching appear to 
have been sound. The Fathers themselves were, for the most 
part, learned men, and Miss Hodgson quotes extensively from 
their writings in support of the view that it was not that they 
despised ordinary learning, but that they felt it could not be put 
in the first place. We must not forget, however, that most of 
the catechetical schools were attended by pupils of all ages — 
drawn from all ranks of society — and that in many of them the 
course of instruction lasted only for a few years. It is doubtful 
therefore whether it is quite fair to compare them with schools 
of the ordinary type. Living in expectation of the second advent 
and with few prospects or desires for worldly advancement, it is 
not surprising that the primitive Christians laid little stress upon 
ordinary learning as a necessary preparation for professional 
or political life. The view which came into prominence in the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, that classical studies, by re- 
vealing life to the pupils, afforded the best kind of moral train- 
ing, largely because indirect and unconscious, could hardly be 
expected to appeal to those for whom the urgent need was to 
separate themselves from the world, and to mark out the Christian 
ideal of life as one quite different from that of the Pagan. 

We are at the present time engaged in considering the im- 
portance of direct instead of indirect moral instruction, and it 
is therefore of peculiar interest to have our attention directed to 
those schools in which this direct training and instruction was 
considered all-important. 

The interest and value of this educational work of the primi- 
tive Christians is brought vividly before us ; but while admitting 
its value, we are inclined to differ from Miss Hodgson as to its 
efficacy, and to doubt whether this material of instruction alone 
would go far in preparing the pupils for a strenuous and useful 
life. 

Millicent Mackenzie. 

University College, Cardiff. 



